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COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 

CHAUCER AND LANGLAND 

JHEN the English language was in the making 
— the English language, which the Germans 
call "the bastard tongue," "the insignificant 
pirate dialect," in comparison with their own 
throaty and mouth-filling speech; when Eng- 
lish was taking unto itself Saxon strength, Norman splendor, 
and a touch of the more southern Latin grace, to become 
that powerful, flexible, and richly tuned organ which was 
to be heard around the world: even in those half-articulate 
and illiterate centuries the shaping influences were yet more 
or less conscious, and more or less incarnate in human beings 
of differing minds. The singers who wandered from castle 
to castle, or from hamlet to hamlet — ambassadors and news- 
mongers to the lords and the folk — chanted their sagas and 
romances in forms derived from Norse, Teutonic or French 
tradition, and fought on English soil the war of kultur even 
then. 

It was fitting, and singularly dramatic, that the final 
battle of this war should have been delivered over to two 
such sturdy champions as Chaucer and Langland. The time 
was the militant and imaginative fourteenth century of Ed- 
ward the Third, of his knightly son the Black Prince, and 
his work-hating, beauty-loving grandson Richard the Second ; 
the fourteenth century of amazing contrasts — extravagance 
and starvation, beauty and loathsomeness, jewelled em- 
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broideries and vermivorous rags. And the scene was mostly 
London — London of the Norman court and the Saxon people, 
of lords and starvelings, castles and hovels, pageants and 
pests ; little London, already rising into glory out of the slime 
of the river Thames. 

Not that the two champions consciously faced each other 
in their intellectual lists. Neither may have known of the 
other's existence; or, if they ever met in those narrow mud- 
ways, no doubt the courtly Chaucer smiled when surly "Long 
Will" refused to make way for him, or take off his ragged 
cap to this retainer of kings. Neither suspected, probably, 
that the future of England, or at least of English, lay be- 
tween them, that one or the other of them was molding a 
world-encircling language and cutting the patterns of an im- 
mortal art. 

Of course all the odds were with Chaucer ; then, as now, 
he was irresistible. Well born, well reared, learned in three 
or four languages, a cosmopolite who had carried his king's 
messages to Italy — Italy, then mothering the Renaissance — 
and withal, one of the most engaging and sympathetic beings 
who ever took human shape — it was no wonder that Chaucer 
had it all his own way, and that English poets have done his 
will for centuries. Reared in the Norman court, chanting 
French romances from childhood, he naturally preferred 
rhyme and the three-time iambic measure to the alliterations 
and assonances, and the harsh irregularities, of the pounding 
four-time measure derived from that Saxon tradition which 
was still dear to the hearts and sweet to the ears of the com- 
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mon people. Indeed, it was a proof of Chaucer's broad 

sympathy, of his strong mind and big heart, that he did not 

abandon English altogether, that he, like Dante, loved his 

"dames tongue," and insisted on writing his poems in it 

instead of in courtly French or learned Latin. It was a 

fortunate day for us all when Chaucer said : 

Let clerks enditen in Latin, for they have the property of 
science and the knowinge in that faculty ; and let Frenchmen in 
their French also endite their quaint terms, for it is kindly to their 
mouths; and let us show our fantasies in such words as we 
learneden of our dames tongue. 

So, while Chaucer did not introduce the French forms 
into the new combination language, it is not too much to say 
that .he domesticated them. He made rhyme, and the iambic 
measure, as much at home in English as they ever have been 
in the romance tongues, and he opened the way for some of 
the greatest rhythmists who ever lived — Shakespeare, Spenser, 
Milton, Coleridge; Shelley, Swinburne and others — whose 
verse-structure, however varied, is almost entirely based upon 
the three-time iambic foot or bar, their four-time experiments 
being comparatively slight and incidental. 

Thus Langland was left far behind, Piers Plowman was 
forgotten except by scholars. From his time until Shelley's, 
four-time measures were almost abandoned, being found only 
in a few Elizabethan songs, in parts of Dryden's two music- 
praising odes, and in a few other experiments. The iambus 
"reigned supreme," usually in the five-footed line which 
Chaucer's fine instinct had preferred to the French hexameter 
as better suited to the genius of the new language. And 
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even when Coleridge — in the Ancient Mariner and a few 
other poems, Shelley — in The Cloud, The Skylark, and 
others, and Byron — in There be none of beauty's daughters, 
and one or two other songs, began to vary the music of 
English verse with four-time measures, their experiments 
bore little relation to Langland, or to the earlier Saxon bards. 
And while Swinburne's varied rhythms wove with infinite 
delicacy new renaissance patterns, they never went back to 
the stern old Gothic motive. 

The first great modern poet, no doubt, to put aside alto- 
gether the renaissance patterns was Whitman. In doing so, 
he did not consciously return to the music of the sagas — the 
Gothic motive, as it may be called — yet his free verse is more 
allied to Langland than to Chaucer; it has more in common 
with the old Anglo-Saxon bards than with Shakespeare or 
Milton or Swinburne. It does, in short, remind us once 
more of the older tradition — older, that is, in English poetry 
— though the reminder is far-away and indefinite, a matter 
of feeling and flavor and general rhythmic pace, rather than 
of form or tune. 

But in the impetus toward free verse which Whitman 
led, and which is evident in so much modern poetry — French 
and Italian as well as English — it is possible that Langland 
and his Old-English predecessors will have increasing influ- 
ence. Indeed, we have evidences of this — in such modern 
presentations of mediaeval music as Mr. Ezra Pound's truly 
wonderful paraphrase, The Sea-farer, for example. Those 
old poets will be studied, not from the point of view of 
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academic scholarship, but from that of immediate beauty and 
fecundity. We shall have a new realization of their power 
of imagination and of the splendor and variety of their 
rhythms. 

And thus Langland, after more than five centuries, may 
come into his own at last. The world may rediscover that 
modern socialist, anarchist, anti-militarist, who in the king- 
ruled, monk-ridden, war-lorded fourteenth century, lifted up 
his prophet's voice for the brotherhood of man, and was 
called crazy for his pains. Chaucer took his world as it was, 
and left us a Holbein portrait-gallery of the'people^he saw 
around him; loving the processional pageantry of the life of 
lords and commons, and ignoring the invisible and inarticulate 
miseries of the forgotten remnant — the poor who froze and 
starved in hovels, and died in battles and periodic plagues. 
Langland, on the contrary, felt these miseries of the poor as 
the only fit subject for tragic passion: a great democrat, he 
made the crowd the subject of his epic; a great seer, he looked 
forward to the end of their miseries, not through mythical 
compensations in heaven, but through increase of justice on 
earth. 

The urbane Chaucer for five centuries has led the poets 
his successors: in motive as well as technique they have been 
mostly of his mind, accepting his aristocratic point of view, 
his delight in the upper-class pageant, and almost entirely 
ignoring the burden-bearing poor. But perhaps Langland is 
like to bridge the centuries and clasp hands with the poets of 
the future, the prophets of the new era, toward which the 
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world is marching through blood and fire, through faith and 
dreams. H . M. 

ITS INNER MEANING 

Mr. Conrad Aiken seems to be "all het up" over the 
Imagists. In tne New Republic, in the Poetry Journal — 
maybe elsewhere — he accuses them of a dark and piratical 
conspiracy to "revolutionize poetry," and of nameless crimes 
like "myopia," "synaethesia," "super-refinement," "over-civ- 
ilization." They are "absurdly artificial," "singularly inhu- 
man" ; they are "tea-tasters," they "have no sense of tragedy" ; 
they "forbid word-magic," (forsooth and forfend!) they 
don't know the difference between the "denotative" and the 
"connotative," they are guilty of a "tremendous limitation 
which entirely annuls their declaration for absolute freedom 
in choice of materials." In short, they are prosers instead of 
poets, and the sooner they are put firmly in their place, and 
the lid screwed down over them, "the better it will be for all 
concerned." 

Why all this excitement? Can it be possible that Mr. 
Aiken has taken a "culture" from the imagistic poison, and 
is feeling some discomfort until it gets into his system ? How 
otherwise may we account for the difference between the 
pseudo-Masefieldian narratives of the earlier Aiken, and 
the more athletic lyricism which the later Aiken may hope 
for if he keeps advancing in the direction of his offering to 
our readers in this issue? Has he not gained in "hardness" 
and "clarity," in "precision" and "concentration"; in a feel- 
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